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hand in this branch of taxation, and states expressly that
a revenue may and ought to be raised by this method. The
Parliament of 1610, engaged in a conflict with the king on
religious and other questions, could not afford, by recog-
nizing this claim, to relinquish so important a means of
bringing pressure to bear upon the crown. The debates of
that year show that the representatives of the nation were
fully alive to the danger. Mr Hakewill argued the legal
question at great length (p. 342). On technical points he
cannot be said to have had the bettor of his opponents,
and it is unfortunate that, in the endeavour to gain a victory
on this doubtful ground, he laid himself open to the charge
of being disingenuous. But, after all, this was not in the
main a technical question. An important political principle
was at issue, and here the speaker could bring stronger
arguments to bear. He endeavoured to prove that indefinite
taxes, like indefinite penalties, wore alien to the spirit of
English law ; that such sources of revenue, if not fixed by
statute, were not left to be settled by the caprice of the
sovereign; that previous kings had recognized the right of
Parliament to fix the dues in question; that tho king's
right to close the ports to persons and goods, if necessary
for the national safety, did not imply the right of setting
what price he pleased upon their entry ; and that if the
king might raise impositions at discretion, ho might by
the same argument raise any other tax. Mr Whitelocke
(p. 351), while by no means ignoring legal arguments,
placed the issue on still higher grounds. He showed that
the power now claimed was of an essentially revolutionary
nature ; that sovereignty resided, not (as Baron Fleming
said) in the king alone, but in the king-h>paiiiament ; and
that if the king's claim were allowed, there would soon be
an end of parliamentary government. Looked at in the
light of later events, there is something prophetic about
the utterances of these two speakers. They might almost be
thought to have pointed out the way to the despotic
advisers of Charles I. Both sides could quote law and